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ABSTRACT 

A project is reported in which the in-home TV viewing 
of 254 kindergarteners was controlled for 3 weeks by a selected 
"diet" of "violent" or "pacific" programming. Eight teachers recorded 
all in-school instances of violent-aggressive-hostile behavior by 
each child over a 5 week period. Parental report of in-home changes 
and the in-school changes indicated that most children did not change 
as a function of TV "diet," while those that did tended to copy the 
behaviors to which they had been exposed. The lengthy discussion is 
divided into 3 parts: (1) an analysis of the concepts "hostile," 

"violent," and "aggressive;" (2) a comparison of the authors* 
methodology and results with typical laboratory efforts, many of 
which are viewed as irrelevant, incompetent, or immaterial; and (3) 
the relevance of the results to the social issue of TV violence. 
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What effect does the viewing of aggressive-hostile-violent TV programs 
have upon the behavior of children? Although much has been said, both 
popularly and professionally,, about this issue, the President's commision 
on the causes and prevention of violence was unable to come to firm conclu- 
sions (Eisenhower, 1969). Some have criticized the commission for its 
indecision in the face of a considerable volumn of laboratory experiments 
upon children's reactions to viewing "violent" films or models. The present 
project was undertaken in the belief that the commission acted judiciously * 

m that the empirical evidence presented to it was largely irrelevant , incompe- 
tent, and immaterial. 

Our objections to the laboratory evidence presented to the commission 
hinge on the laboratory's unrepresentativeness of life-in-general. The 
laboratory is only one situation of the thousands encountered in our society. 
It is common icnowledge that a person's reactions to something in one situation 
, may be entirely different from his reaction to the same thing in another 
situation, much less situations- in-general. Thus while -esearch on person's 
reactions performed in the laboratory mv bear on person's- react ions- in- 
general, whether it does or not is an empirical question that cannot be solved 
by any amount of laboratory research. Thus, while the research performed in 
the laboratory ma^ have bearing on "TV viewing's effect upon children's 
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behavior- in- general, that such laboratory results do pertain, has yet to 
be proven. In fact, most of the published studies ostensibly bearing on 
the issue, report laboratory-behaviors of children that constitute clear 
warnings that their results cannot be taken at face value. While the 
relevance of the laboratorization of the reactions of persons remains ques- 
tionable, the application of the experimental method to persons in their 
ordinary lives constitutes an unquestionable source of relevant information. 
Hence this report of the first naturalistic experiment bearing on the issue 
of children* s reaction to "violence on TV". 

Method 

We contacted the superintendent and the 8 kindergarten teachers of 
the school district of River Rouge, Michigan (a suburb of Detroit, which, 
according to the i960 census, almost exactly matched the TJ.S. average in 
income and size of households, while about a quarter of its population wan 
Negro). We outlined our plans and they agreed to cooperate*. It was deter- 
mined that the district probably serviced 3^9 kindergarten children at that 
time, and a letter requesting the cooperation of all parents was mailed 
under the name of the superintendent of schools to the residence of each 
kindergartener. The letter was followed-up by a personal contact with the 
parent(s) explaining the nature of the project and their involvement in it. 
292 parents were contacted, of which 288 agreed to participate. Over the 
•course of the 7-week study, 54 of the children either withdrew from school, 

/ were absent for an entire week, or moved and could not be relocated in time 

to assure guide-delivery and our eventual number of kindergarteners was 254- 
in the experimental conditions and 43 controls. 

After the initial parent- contact, the children within each room were 
divided by sex, and first the boys and then the girls were randomly placed 
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into one of the four experimental conditions* The children of tie 4 parents 
who ro fused to cooperate and all those children Whoee parents we could not 
contact were placed in the control group* Ac this was an exploratory study 
we felt that it was more important to have a r many children as possible in 
the experiaental groups than to have a classical control group* The initial 
number of children in each of the four experimental groups vast "straight 
violent", 74; ’Violent-pacific", 72; "pacific- violent", 71; and "straight 
pacific", 71 • After the abovo-mentioned attrition, the number of children 
in each of the four experiaental groups was 66, 64, 6l, and 63, respectively* 
The "straight violence" group received 3 weeks of violent TV programs; the 
"violent-pacific" group received 2 weeks of violent followed by a week of 
non-violent TV; the "pacific- violent" group received 2 weeks of non-violent 
TV followed by a week of violent TV; and the "straight pacific" group received 
3 weeks of non-violent 3V. 

Classification of 3V Programs * A panel of 3 students and the authors 
through consultation with the Detroit TV stations, their memories, and 
program descriptions , classified all TV programs scheduled for the nesct week 
into two categories — "violent" or "pacific"* The criterion was "does this 
program show a person, or an animal or cartoon character representing a person, 
hit, strike, shovo, throw or shoot objects at or in any physical, non-verbal 
way demonstrate violent, hostile, aggression toward any other person or ani- 
mal representing a person?" If a program had one such incident it was 
classified as ’Violent"; if none, it was classified as "pacific"* Hockey and 
basketball were classified as ’Violent", tennis as "pacific"* Most situation 
comedies were classified as pacific and most dramatic shows ns violent (all 
crime and western shows fell here)* Most monster movies fell into the 
pacific category (monsters are not persons)* As fate would have it, Alfred 
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Hitchcocks* 6 THE BIRDS appeared on the TV screen during the period of the 
study— it was classified as pacific (though birds hurt and killed humans 
and visa versa, no humans injured humans). In only a couple of instances 
over the 3-week manipulation period did we have to guess, and, to our know- 
ledge, only one guess was incorrect. 

The panel met about a week before femch TV week started and did the 
classification. Then two xV ’’guides’* were constructed, one violent and 
the other pacific. The appropriate one was then mailed to the homes of 
the participating parents. During each of the 3 experimental weeks an 
attempt was made to contact each home twice to encourage them to abide by 
the guide and to answer any questions that might have arisen (overall, we 
averaged about one and a half contacts per week). The first week’s mailing 
went smoothly, but the second-week's got partially lost in the post and we 
had to hand-deliver the appropriate guides. The next week’s guides were 
all hand- delivered. All TV guides were personally picked-up when possible 
at the beginning of the next-week's programs (which, for our purposes, 
started Saturday morning). As might be%expected, a certain percentage was 
not rrtrieved from each group (perhaps the family was not at home, in which 
case the new TV guide would be dropped off, but the old one could not be 
retrieved until Monday). There were many different reasons for loss of 
the marked, old TV guides among which were "we lost it ... it was just 
here a moment ago ..." and "the uog ate it". 

Responsib iliti os of Cooperating Parents . Cooperating parents were 
told that they were to control their child's TV viewing as per the TV guide 
we provided them. If a child wanted to v/atch TV, he had to watch one of the 
listed programs on his TV guide for that time slot. If there was no listed 
program, he could watch what he pleased (without exception, there was always 
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at least one pacific program on TV at any time; however, there were many 
time-periods when no violent program was available). The parent was to 
further indicate which programs the child watched on each day (it takes 
effort to look up the correct programs, and even more effort to locate a 
pencil and mark; and our parents were more apt to do the monitoring than 
they were to do the indicating). 

^sensibilities of Cooperating Teachers . All 8 kindergarten teachers 
in the district graciously agreed to cooperate with us. Teachers knew that 
the study was going on, but were asked to deliberately avoid finding out 
into which experimental condition their children were placed. All cooper- 
ated. For the first 5 weeks of the study each teacher wsys provided a list 
of the children in her classroom and asked to note the number of physically- 
aggressive-hostile behaviors performed by each child against any other child, 
by child, by incident, per day. That is, any child whom she saw hit, push, 
strike, throw an object at, or in any other physical, non-verbal way, aggress 
against another child was to be located on the list, and a check placed by 
his or her name. If the same child performed another such behavior on the 
same day, he would receive another check, and so forth. No special training 

4 

was given the teachers; it was assumed that a person knowledgeable enough 
to teach knew what we were talking about. As would be expected, the amount 
of recorded ’'violence" varied from classroom to classroom (one of the teahhers 
was quite a disciplinarian; almost none of her children ever were recorded 
as having behaved "violently? — we subsequently informally checked on her 

"could she really have that calm a class, maybe she’s just not recording?" 

she really did have that calm a class). It will be noted that this was 
taken into account in the design of the study, since an equal number of 
children from each room fell into each of the four experimental conditions. 
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Further, as luck would have it, about the sarae proportion ofoontrols came 
from each teacher ' s cXassroom^ s ) (some had two}# 

Parental-Report Data , At the end of each of the three manipulation 
weeks one of the parents was contacted and asked, 'Have there been any 
changes in your child's behavior?” (if so) "What were they?" At the end 
of the seventh week the interview was repeated and one of the parents then 
asked s "Did you expect your child to change because of the TV programs he 
was watching?" (if so) "How did you expect him to change?" It will be noted 
that the parents were not forewarned that they would be making any 0 f these 
appraisals, and, by asking for their expectations after they had made their 
reports we increased the possibility that what they claimed they had expected 
would jibe with whrt they had reported (it is a commonly known person-maxium 
that persons in our culture like to be correct, and, given the chance will 
tend to make their predictive prowness appear greater rather than smaller, 
Ossorio, 1966). In other words, knowing that the results might well be biased, 
we deliberately designed the reporting so that expectations would more likely 
jibe with the reports rather than vice versa. 

Results 

TV Viewinfi* The universe of TV programs accessible to children during 
the three-week manipulation period are summarized in Table 1. Clearly the 
majority of t movies (72#) fell into our "violent" category while a majority 
of the regularly-scheduled programs (84%) were placed in our "passive" group. 
Overall, giving each program equal weight irrespective of length. 30% of the 
TV programming was violent and 70% passive. 

Table 2 reports the TV programs checked by the parents or guardians of 
each experimental group. Groups subjected to "violence" watched less TV that 
was monitored and recorded by their parents. 

r% 
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Insert Tables 1 and 2 About Here 

IS^chool Violent.Hoetae-A^e^iv, Behavior It must be noted at 
Ob onset that ve found no completely legitimate way to analyze the single- 
blind data from the teachers. Children were absent at varying times through- 
out the experiment. Only a handful of children in each experimental group 
were not absent at all. It would be quite illegitimate to perform an, 
conventional parametric analysis upon only their data. In fact, no statis- 
tician we consulted, and we talked with a dosen, could think of a reasonable 
parametric test. Hence the following analysis, which permits a "feel" for 

the results, even though it is, admittedly, only a "better- than-ne thing" 
solution. 

First we took the number of times in the week the child had performed 
a Violent-aggressive-hostile behavior and divided it by the number of days 
in attendance for the first base week, each of the three manipulation weeks, 
and the second base week which gave us a weekly index of in-class "violence". 

In Table 3 each child’s index for each of the succeeding weeks is compiled 
with his initial index in week 1. The number who changed in a more "viol~t" 
direction is marked with a plus (+), the number who changed in a more "passive" 
direction is marked with a minus (-). Table 4 presents the direction of 
changes expected for the two "theories" of the effect of watching a violent 
r passive TV diet. The "drain" model assumes that aggression-violence- 
hostility is a "natural" substance or force that must be regularly discharged 
by acting-out or through vicarious experience. The "copyacat"model assumes 
that persons will tend to do what they see others doing. If more of the 
others in their experience do aggressively-hostile-violent things, then they 
will do more, while if the others in their experience do non-aggressively- 
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hostile- violent things, they will "copy” them. Both theories assume that 
TV provides psychologically- real- others. 

Because the preponderar.ee of pluses (+) or minuses (-) could be expected 
to vary randomly, non-randomicity can be tested with the sign test. Thus, 
for the "straight violence" group, the second- week should have found more 
children changing toward violence than toward non-violence under the "copy- 
cat" theory; this occurred and was scored a hit . The same should have occurred 
for week 3, but the changes did not fall in either direction which was scored ' 
neither a hit nor a miss. Week 4 should have seen more violent changes and 
did— a hit . Week 5 should have seen a tapering-off with more changes toward 



passivity, this occurred and was scored a hit. Further, when the violence 
level for each child for week 4 is compared with the violence level for week 
3, there should be more non-violent changes; there were (6+ /'ll-), a hit . For 
the "violent-passive" group, week 2 . should have seen relatively more violent 
changes; there were, more non-violent changes— a miss. Similarly for week 3— 

® mi cs . For wool. 4, where passivity dominated the TV screen, the orcdictior 
wou.id. be unworcain, nowever, comparing weeks 3 and 4; the preponderance of 
changes should ha\ c- been toward passivity; they were equivalent (7+/7-)end 
wrs scored as neither n jilt nor a miss. For the "passive- violent" groun, week 
c. ohoa^d have seer n ore i x> rule n\nc*' of non— violent changes; there wore and this 
was scored a hit. The same w ns L? "o of vice.-: also scored s hit. When the 

S " 

changes in weekr 3 and 4 ai o compared, ti.orc should have been a preoondo ranee 
of violence; there were (0+ /?-) ar.a was scored a hit . For the "straight- 
passive" group, week 2 should have seer, a greater number of non-violent changes} 
there were, ant. this was scored a hit . Tie came was true of week 3, a hit . 

Week 4 was uncertain, neither a hit nor a mass. V/cek 3 should lisve seen more 
changes toward violence, and did — a nit . A comparison of the changes in 
weeks 4 and 5 should reveal a greater number of changes toward violence; the 
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numbers were equal (?♦/ 7-) and was scored neither a hit nor a miss. Thus 
we had 10 hits and 2 misses which would give us a P of less tha.* .02 one-tailed 
or .04 two-tailed, in favor of the "copy-cat" theory. 

In Table 4, the five groups* sexual composition, number of violent- 
aggressive-hostile actors, number of violer aggressive-hostile acts, and 
mean number of violent-aggressive-host' le acts per week are presented. In 
Table 5» the first 3 weeks for the firs* 1 two experimental groups are combined 
each week as are the first 3 weeks for the second two experimental groups. In 
Table 4, of the 23 possible comparisons of mean violent-aggressive-hostile acts 
per week for boys and girls, the boys’ mean is greater in 23 which is associa- 
ted with a P of less than .001. Therefore, the comparisons for the sexes arc 
made separately in Table 5« 

In the base week (week 1), the average "level of violence" for the "violent" 
treatment boy groups is .108 versus .1105 for the "pacific" boy groups. If we 
consider the difference between these two groups* means as the base, then the 
difference between these two groups should increase during the next week rela- 
tive to the base week if the "copy-cat" model is valid or decrease if the "drain" 
model is valid. The same relationship should obtain for the next week’s means 
relative to the base week's. As is evident in Table 5» for both boys and girls, 
the "copy-cat" model applied and this is scored as hits . During the fourth 
week, the change week for the two middle groups, the "copy-cat" model would 
predict an upward or level mean for the "straight violence" group compared to 
the previous week's mean. Boys were up, girls were up — 2 hits . For the "violence- 
pacific" group, the "copy-cat" model would predict a downward level compared 
to the previous week's mean. Boys were up, girls were down--1 hit, 1 miss. Rr 
the "pacific— violence" group the "copy-cat" model would predict an upward swing 
compared to last week's mean. Boys were up, girls experienced no change — 1 hit. 
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Imiss. For the' "straight pacific” group the "copy-cat” mode*, would predict a 
downward or level tendency compared to the previous week. Boys were down, 
girls were up— JJut, J^miss. For the fifth week, the "copy-cat" model would 
predict a downward swing for the "straight violence" group. Boys were down, 
girls were down--2Jiits. The intermediate groups would be simply questionable, 
but for the "straight pacific" group the prediction would be upward relative 
to the, previous week. Boys were up, girls were up — 2 hits . Of the 16 possi- 
ble predictions, 13 were hits for the "copy-cat" model which is associated with 

0 

a two-tail probability of less chan .03. 



Insert Tables 3, If, and 5 About Here 



In-Home B e havioral Change . Parental report of changes in children’s 
behavior included changes other than those along the violent-aggressive-hostile 
continuum. In order to preserve the 'data all is reproduced below. The classi- 
ficatory scheme or weightings of behavior are post hoc ; we were not sure just 
what kinds of parental report we would get before we got it. However the 
ratings appear psychologically sensible and are evenly applied to all four 
experimental groups. It should be noted that only a small proportion of the 
changes reported by parents are pathological £er se. Most of the changes refer 
to activity level (e.g., "more active", "louder"), some refer to activity and/ 
or pathological behavior (e.g., "more aggressive", "argumentative"), and others 
refer to para-behavior (e.g., "nightmares", "wets bed"). All of these are 
summated upon the assumption that probably some degree of pathology or lack of 
it is indexed by these reports. 

Parental report for the first 3 weeks is summarized by child in Table 6. 
Children who were mentioned more than once are indicated with an astirisk. If 
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amount of change we« directly related to the amount of "violoxfc” TV program- 
ming in harmony with the "copy-cat” model, we would have expected the means 
for the groups to run, highest for the straight violence group (group l), 
next-highest for group 2, next- highest for group 3i and least high for group 
4 . We actually obtained an ordering of 1 * 2 , 4 , 3 * The rank-order correlation 
associated with this relationship is .73 which is associated with a P of less 
than . 23 * lx we compare groups 1 and 4 with student's £ we get a value of 
1.37 which is associated with a jP of less than .20 with df = 127* 

The results of the seventh-week interview of parents is summarized in 
Table 7 * Clearly the changes that occurred were again in "copy-cat” te expected 
direction with the rank-order correlation again equaling .73 and the jt test 
between groups 1 and 4 equaling 1.835 which is associated with a P of less 
than . 04 . 

The expectations and reported outcomes by the parents at the end of the 
seventh-week interview are summarized by child in Table 8. Clearly there was 
little or no relationship between professed expectations and reported outcomes. 
Of the 59 changes, 4 l had no expectations, 4 were correct, 4 were wrong, 6 were 
not specific enough to know whether the person had been right or wrong, and 
16 of the expectations were associated with no change. 

Insert Tables 6, 7 » and 8 About Here 

Comparison of In-Home and In-School Behavioral Changes . There was little 
if any correspondence between dn-home and in-school changes. For instance, 
during week 2, the total number of home changes was 29 and school changes was 
65. Only 10 of the 'children were reported as having the same kind of change 
at home and school, and 3 had opposite changes. Of the 65 children who changed 
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at school, if there had been a random mix into did- change-at-home and didn't- 
change- at-home categories, we would have expected about 12# to change in both 
places in similar ways* We got about 15#* Kie same relationship obtained for 
the two other weeks of manipulation, so we uncovered no evidence that behavioral 
changes similar to those reported at home would be more likely than chance to 
be found or reported at school. 

Discussion 

Due to the relative novelty of both the conceptualization and the 
methodology of the study, we have divided the discussion into 3 parts: l) a 

demonstration of an "ordinary discourse" analysis of the concepts "hostile", 
"violent", and "aggressive"; 2) a comparison of our results and methodology 
with the typical laboratory efforts; and 3) the relevance of our results to 
our social system. 

She Meanings of the Concepts Violent " , "Aggressive" , and hostile" . A 
great deal of confusion regarding these terms abounds in the literature. Buss 
(1961), for instance, defines aggression as "a response that delivers noxious 
stimuli to another object." (Page 1). This is obviously not what most people 
mean by aggression because under it every doctor who administers a hypo is 
aggressing against his patient, or most teachers are aggressing against their 
students by teaching. Bandura and Walters (19 65), suggest that aggressive acts 
are that class of behaviors that "... could injure or damage ^if aimed at a 
vulnerable object." (Page 114). This definition serves us no better, for then 
chopping down a cherry tree would be aggressive because it was vulnerable, and 
we definitely aimed to damage it. In their quest for brevity and objectivity, 
these and other psychologists have tried to define many words without attending 
to the complexities of the linguistic system. Brevity is certainly a worthy 
goal— who want to be bored by redundancy or excessive length? And the same is 
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true of objectivity — who wants to learn or have to deal with biased or idiosyn- 
cratic terminology? However, brevity that scarifices completeness is a disservice 
and objectivity is not to be gotten by ignoring significant features of the 
phenomenon under question. If we examine our linguisitic system we will find 
the definition of what kinds of behavior are aggressive and/or hostile and/or 
violent— but our definitions will not be ten words long. "Quick" definitions 
often serve the laboratory researcher well, for under them children’s kicking 
against a doll is aggressive or hostile, and a slap in the face is always both. 

But if the linguistic system is attended to it is obvious that a person cannot 
aggress against or be hostile to a doll, and a slap in the face is not al all 
necessarily hostile. In the motion picture THE BIRDS, for instance, the hero 
slaps the hysterical heroine to bring her to her senses. In content, his behavior 
is aggressive and probably violent, but it is not hostile. It is our contention 
that we have to lmow a great deal about the linguistic system, the social customs 
in specific situations, and some of the personal characteristics of the actors 
before we can correctly characterize an act as aggressive, hostile, or violent. 

We might xirst as*t, what conditions must be met before we can correctly 
characterize as act as aggressive?" The act: 

1) must have the effect of crimping another’s range of behavior. Charging 
the net in tennis eliminates that option for your opponent — he must now lob or 
get the ball by you, whereas before he could do all these things ■plus deliver 
the ball at you. At a party, if someone ’hogs’ the attentions of the guest of 
honor for possible self-advancement, one is acting aggressively (perhaps the guest 
is r gallery-owner and a young artist s^eks to build enthusiasm for her work.). 
Obviously the more she has the guest’s attention the less attention others can 
garner— their range of choice is reduced by her ploy. Then too, the guest 
himself has a smaller range of choice* 
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2) must advance the interest or social position of the actor. In a 
tennis game 4f one can with good strategy go to the net his chances of win- 
ning the point are considerably enhanced. Our female artist’s ploy enhances 
her work’s chances of being attended to and consequently sold (to be unnoticed 
is to have no chance at recognition or sales). In the case of an aggressive 
salesman the situation is the same— he makes rejection a personal affront. The 
customer must either buy and remain ’’friends” or ’’gracious” or refuse and gain 
an ’’enemy” or be ’’rude”. The customer’s option of declining to buy in a ’’civil- 
ized” manner (while physically removed from the salesman and given ’’time to 
think”) is denied him. And the salesman generally stands to gain. After all, 
if he’s played his cards right the customer who would have bought will anyway— 
only sooner. The customer who wouldn’t have purchased may under the threat of 
making an enemy or being unfair. Similarly, an aggressive lover narrows the 

choices of his object of affections while he enhances his chance of sexual satis- 
faction. 



3) must have rather strong or powerful social or personal effects relative 
to other acts m thac social situation. Here wc must note that a very small 
expenditure of energy may result in very powerful social effects (perhaps as small 
as too rapidly extending one’s hand in a king's court) while a very great expendi- 
ture of energy may locate far enough from the social norm to be considered aggressiva 
(Far from every series of punches and movements in a boxing match is considered 



aggressive— on the contrary, a whole fight may feature not a single aggressive 
series). The difference between an aggressive tackle and an ordinary tackle in 
the game of football revolves around the tackler’s exceeding the" norm in terms 
of assertiveness and actively seeking out the encounter and ’laying it to' the 
man he tackles. On the street while shopping any sort of tackle would be considered 
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an aggressive act. The same would be true of any blow or any series of punches 
while one was making amorous advances to his date. 

4) the actor must be the initiator of the interaction. No matter how 
vigorous one’s defense before another’s aggression, one’s act or series of 
acts is defensive even if it meets the above three criteria. Thus a boxer might 
attempt to withdraw from an aggressive onslaught of his opponent-no matter how 
vigorously he made his retreat his actions would not be labeled aggressive even 
though his action l) reduced his opponent’s range of behavior, 2) advanced his 
own cause, and 3) had a decided effect on his opponent. He simply was not 
aggressing by such behavior, he did not initiate the series. 

Further, 

3) all of the above strictures can be tempered by the status of the actor. 
The president of the United States’ ’hogging’ of a guest would not be considered 
aggressive even if he thereby sought to advance his own interests— the president 
has enough social status to not be subject to the same rules as others. The 
status may be transitory and still result in the same dampening effect— the 
honored guest of the party would have a difficult time being verbally aggressive 
since it is expected that he will be the center of attention (he v/ould also have 
to go some to be rude, likewise for the president). But put high status people 
with their peers and the situation reverts to normal (for instance, at a big- 
four conference, the president could be aggressive, or rude, and when the party 
is over the honored guest loses his invulnerability). There are other statuses 
that confer partial exemption. The village idiot, or a young child, or an animal 
may do some act that if performed by an adult would be considered aggressive, 
yet, in their case it will be categorized differently (I don’t suppose we could 
ever call a 6-month-old rude no matter how many conversations he interrupted with 

his crying). Thus, kings and children share relative exemption to the usual use 
of terminology. 

lu 
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6) correct use of the term aggressive, as with all other terms, is 
relative to the culture in which it is to be applied. Anthropologists have 
enumerated countless instances of customs or styles of li<*e that would include 
acts that would be labeled aggressive in our culture but would be quite usual 
in another. Margaret Mead has told of a tribe which engages is such vigorous 
sexual foreplay that we would probably call it highly aggressive, yet, since 
it is normative in tneir culture , it most certainly would not be considered 
aggressive by them. Obviously, many psychologists have talked as though aggres- 
sion implies hostility or even that the two terms are synonimous. Could it be 
possible that something has been deleted in the . exposition of the use of the 
term aggression? Perhaps, but aggression does not invariantly accompany hostility 
nor vice versa. Often, of course, both concepts are needed to adequately describe 
an act. Let's return to boxing for an example. Even though the participants 
are attempting to harm each other not a single punch is necessarily an instance 
of aggression, nor are all boxers considered aggressive — either as a general 
trait or in the ring. Further, since the ring is their place of business, often 
times no hostility toward their opponents is involved. Probably we would only 
suspect hostility if the rules were violated— such as hitting an opponent who 
was down or hitting after the bell. And even in these cases it would be possible 
for no hostility tc be involved. On the other hand, one could do many hostile 
acts against somebody else withough ever having been aggressive or having 
performed an aggressive act (though in an international diplomacy sense of the 
word one might have aggressed against the other person). You might casually 
scratch an enemy's car, or spit on his lawn, or tell one of his children a lie, 
or give him misinformation or any number of things directed against him, without 
being aggressive nor having performed a single aggressive behavior. On the other 
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hand, if you knew that Jones got especially ’up tight* about people spitting 
on hie lawn then your spitting would not only be hostile but also aggressive. 
Likewise, if a person were very wealthy it is possible that he would consider 
the destruction of one of his many cars but a minor annoyance — hence hostile, 
but not aggressively so. Perhaps the analysis will become clearer if we look 
at the characteristics of a hostile act. 

An instance of hostile behavior is one that meets all of the following 
three criteria: 

l) the person involved must have reason to believe that the other person 
or persons will be displeased by it. Since one man’s meat may be another’s 
poison there is some variability here. The comely young British miss who 
whipped masturbating cabinet members while dressed in panties and boots did 
injure them physically, but since they liked it, what she did was not a series 
of hostile acts. On the other hand, most people would find it unpleasant (the 
whipping that is), and unless she knew the victim liked the whole bit the act 
would be hostile, damn aggressive, and violent to boot. Conveniently, most 
people agree that many acts are unpleasant (liked being knifed, or having the 
air let our of your tires) and when we see someone doing this sort of thing we 
suspect hostility is affoot. But before we can say for sure, we must know 
whether the perpetrator believed the victim would find the act unpleasant if 
he knew he was being victimized. The ’if he knew he was- being victimized* is 
necessary because sometimes we find ourselves able to do hostile things against 
a person without his ever knowing. We may, for instance, damage his reputation, 
or lie to him about something important to him when there is no possibility of 
his discovering our duplicity. In these cases our behaviors are correctly 
called hostile even though the person against whom they are directed is unaware 
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If a person does something that causes displeasure, yet did not know it 
would (as often happens to new members of social groups v*o don't know the 
'ropes' and offend due to ignorance of appropriate behavior) then he is obviously 
exempt from recrimination. The next time, however, he is expected to know better. 

2) The person involved must want to displease the person annoyed. If 
the person behind the deed, no matter how violent, meant to do something else 
but mistakenly caused displeasure, the act was not hostile. The automobile 
has ushered many such cases to our attention. The person driving the car meant 
to go tb the store, didn't see the pedestrian, and struck him by accident. 

Although the driver may have incurred some degree of social responsibility by 
driving, he is not guilty of an act of hostility (which would get him 20 years 
to liie in most states). 

Social guilt or responsibility hinges in all cases on intent. Often 
intent is inferred from "motive” (a socially intelligible reason). If we find 
someone accused of a crime who had no reason to do it, we cannot reasonably 
convict him. Even though the injuries are the same, if one resulted from an 
intentional act and the other from a mistake, the social consequences are quite 
different. 

3) The person involved must have possessed the skills necessary for the 
act. A person would not be convicted of landing a one-man helicopter on a 
victim if the person did not know how to fly it. Since so many acts require 
complex skillSj animals and children are often not even considered as possible 
suspects in acts of hostile aggression or viol' nee. It is not enought to know 
that landing a helicopter of top of another will probably injure him, nor even 
to want it to happen, one must also know how to do it to perpetrate the act. 

And, of course, one must have the capacity to do the deed— if you knew how to 
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fly a helicopter 2 months ago, but subsequently lost your arms in an accident— 
besides not needing sleeves you wouldn’t need an alibi. 

Hostile-aggressive acts can only be committed against persons. You 
cannot aggress against a tree or a car (you may get 'mad' at them; that is, 
you may act against them in a way analogous to how you would act against a 
person you were mad at, but as you well know or others will inform you, it's 
■silly' to be really mad at the thing— after all, it's not to blame. If a person 
lets the air out of your tires you have reason to be mad— and at him. If you 
drive over nails with the same result no one in his right mind would be mad at 
the nails (though perhaps at the damn fool who put them there). 

Violent acts always involve a considerable expenditure of energy. The 
consequences of violent acts almost always involve physical hurt or destruction 
and/or a considerable expenditure of energy. Thus storms which are violent are 
usually powerful and usually involve physical destruction. Acts that are violent 
such as a violent murder not only have severe consequences but also inform of 
severe physical damage. When wo say that Joe violently attacked Sue, we know 
that he did n hostile act, that was aggressive and, of course, violent. When 
we hear that Jane was the victim of a violent sexual attack we know not only 
that the act was hostile and aggressive but also that she probably bled a bit. 

She could have been ‘just* raped, and, virginity aside, would probably not have 
bled or have gotten roughed up. 

Our linguistic system, then, allows for three levels or degrees of hostile 
behavior. A person can commit a hostile act, an aggressively hostile act, or a 
violently hostile act. But not all violent acts are hostile (you can make violent 
love) nor are all aggressive acts hostile. Figure 1 illustrates the possible 
relationships between flicse conceptual entities. You will notice that although 
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Insert Figure 1 . About Here 



it is possible for a behavior to be aggressive and violent yet not hostile 
(as a virulent interruption into a conversation) or hostile and aggressive 
but not violent (as spuelching an underling at a party), there does not seem 
to be room for an act that is hostile and violent without its being aggressive 
also. 

Only persons can commit hostile-aggressive acts, the reason being that 
only persons can act at all. No matter what a car did to a bridge it hit, it 
would be nonsensical to speak of the car's behavior, or to characterize the 
collision as a violent or aggressive act. Our linguistic systeu is by its very 
nature separated into two major divisions— concepts dealing with the physical 
world and concepts dealing with persons (we appear to be indebted to Peter G. 
Ossorio, 1966, for a complete explication of this notion). This linguistic 
dualism allows us to talk about the reactions or forces or processes of physical 
objects or about the wants or needs or acts of persons, but there is no way to 
sensibly substitute either conceptual system, or any part of either system, for 
the other. We can't sensibly contend that atoms want to move, or are interested 
in something, or behave . Similarly we cannot think of people as not responsible • 
for their behavior (if a man drives a car from New York to Los Angeles he would 
have a hard time convincing us he didn't know how to drive — a cloud making the 
same trip, though, would not be suspected of any skill). Before we step on a 
rat-runner's tail let us hasten to add that animals (but not plants) are treated 
as parsons within the linguistic system and also behave. 

And so where have our labors carried us? Obviously, the point most germane 
to our study is that one cannot 'just by looking' confidently tell whether a 
given act or series of acts is aggressive or hostile or both. We must know a 
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considerable amount of information before we c*jn. adequately and correctly 
characterize a person’s behavior. If we were to take a number of children 
and show them a film that incorporated a large amount of hostile aggression 
between people (perhaps a fight scene or two) and then left the room. And if 
through a secret window we found them kicking each other’s playthings or getting 
into arguments and fights more frequently than a similarly-treated group that 
watched a film about how flowers grow, what would we be watching? We certainly 
would have difficulty convincing ourselves, or anyone else for that matter, that 
we were watching violence or aggression in the full sense of either word, much 
less that we had proved something thereby. If we similarly showed a group of 
children a film whicn featured actors who always ent about with their hands in 
their pockets and then found that they, more frequently than the children who 
watched the flower-growing bit, put their hands in their pockets when we left 
them, what would v;e be watching? We would have a difficult time convincing 
anyone that we had induced a desire for the children to warm their fends or a 
’’need” to put their hands in their pockets. And when wo do things like these, 
and make grand claims about our findings— —and as a profession we’ve done both— — 
ought v/e to wonder why our effor s are considered trivial and our theories specious^ 
A Comparison of Natural istic Versus Labor? tory Findings . Bryan and Schwartz 
(1970) in the most recent review of the literature cniclude that it ”... seems 
quite clear that models are presented in films are capable of evoking a wide 
range of response* . .., from aggression to courage and self-sacrifice." . . 
thus providing support for the assumption that laboratory findings pertaining 
to modeling phenomena will be generalizable to e variety of naturalistic settings." 

A most interesting appraisal, for the question immediately springs to mind, "which 
findings?" In the Hicks (19^5) study, involving ’hggression toward an inflated 
doll" (1), the children who were shown models "aggressing* aginst the doll, 
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"aggressed" against the doll far more than the controls who didn't ^aggress" 
at all ! Are we to take this experiment as demonstrating that children who are 
not exposed to models will never "aggress" against inflated dolls? A "finding" 
that just about no one would treat seriously for we know that children often 
buffet dolls If we generalize as Bryan & Schwartz do, then conceivably this 
study demonstrates that children who are never provided models for aggression 
will never aggress! The Bandura, Boss, and Ross (1963) effort does not indicate 
whether every single experimental child "aggressed Against the Bobo doll", but 
it would be rather strange if children provided with the pacity of materials to •• 
play with didn't "aggress"* Clearly these and similar experiments depend for 
the generalizability upon the misuse of the concept "aggression" (see the first 
section of the discussion above). Without this misuse, their experiments are 
but rather trivial demonstrations that children will often do, or try to do, what 
they see others doing. The characteristic of "playing fast and loose" with our 
linguistic system is not confined to the misuse of the concept "aggression". 

In the Midlarsky & Bryan 09 & 7 ) study, when children, who were encouraged by an 
experimenter that expressed joy and/or hugged t: em, did not pull a lever that 
would get them some M & Ms, their behavior was characterized as "a self-sacrificing 
response". Since others have most capably assailed the intellectual sophistry 
and inherent triviality of such social psychological experiments (Chapanis, 1967; 
Ossorio 8c Davis, 1969) 1 we will refer the reader to their labors. 

The most distressing aspect of such experiments is that many psychologists 
ask society to treat them most seriously, and as generalizable to situations£in- 
general ("CtJhe results of the present study provide strong evidence that exposure 
to filmed aggression heightens aggre ive reactions in children" [Bandura, Ross, 

8c Ross, 1963J). The results of a study featuring a questionable use of the 
concept of aggression, performed upon 96 children's play with a Bobo doll, hardly 
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constitutes "strong evidence". An experimental situation is one situation. 

It is already known that what a person will do, or how he reacts in one sit- 
uation, bears no necessary relationship to his behavior in other situations. 

Many behaviors are situation-specific. To find out how children will react to 
a given input "in-general", we must sample their reactions in a variety of 
situations. The lab-situation simply does not constitute an adequate sample 
of situations-in-general. When we talk about aggressive-reaponses-in-general, 
we must sample not only situations but aggressive responses. Such comments 

are, or should be, truisms to professionals trained in the heritage of Brunswik's 
insistence on representative design. 

In the present experiment, we were not primarily interested in contributing 
evidence toward the argument of whether ’’violent-aggressive-hostile models 



generally tend to elicit similar behaviors from the viewers’*. Rather we have 
provided information that bears on only one, albeit practical, situation, namely 
’’does the viewing of violent-aggressive-hostile models on home TV tend to elicit 
similar and/or pathological behaviors at home and/or at school?” It will be 
noted that we tested in the very situation we hoped to generalize to. Our 
investigation constitutes only one limited test of the first, and more general 
proposition. But our study provides information that is relevant, competent, 
and materially related to the question that faces our society. That it does 
not enable a final answer is evident. Yet because the evidence it provides 
bears directly and necessarily upon this particular social problem, at some 
point, after a number similar studies performed in a number of different locations 
upon different grades of children and different parents and teachers, a decision 
that would smack of judiciousness could be made. The same can almost never be 
said for laboratory findings. Laboratory findings may or may not apply, because 
the laboratory is, after all, one real human situation. Probably laboratory 
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findings will be eventually found to apply more frequently than they do not. 

But it is improbable in the extreme that many real social psychological questions 
will be solved in the lab. Further, we regard it as improbably that psychologists 
will ever discover what, if any, relationship laboratory-results-in-eeneral bear 
to social-quest ions-in-general. Our opinion aside, let us at least be honest 
as a profession and admit that we do not today know how to translate social- 
psychological laboratory results into truths for application to society, even 
if some among us believe that "someday we might". Since we know that we cannot 
answer the question of the effects of TV violence in the lab, let us, by all 
means, not contend that we can. Those who do so contend, risk not only personal 

embarrassment, but constitute a real threat to the credibility of psychologists- 
in- general. 



Belevance of Oar Study to the Social Issue of TV Violence . The relevance 
of our study to the current social issue of the amount of hostile-aggressive- 
violence on the TV screen is not certain. We must emphasize that this was one 
test of the possible effects. This test took place in one community, with one 
modest sample of kindergarteners, 8 teachers, and all in one slice of time. Parent, 
appear to have reasonably diligent in monitoring what their children watched on 
TV at home, but there was no control over the commercials, at least one of which 
featured a bloody brawl between two boxers, and ending with a knockout. We also 
had no control over the IV prograins children might have seen at their neighbor’s 
or elsewhere. A judicious estimate of amount of control would suggest that about 
75* of the TV viewing of each child was "controlled". Thus each experimental 
group received about 75# "correct" IV and 25# 1 Unlike the results gotten in 
the laboratory, in all experimental conditions, most children appear not to have 
changed. In all experimental conditions, almost as large a minority of children 
changed against the "copy-cat" model as changed toward it. However, in harmony 
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with the way moat investigators have construed the results of their laboratory 

experiments, more children changed toward the "copy-cat" than toward the "fluid" 

oodel. We sampled only kindergarteners, who are only quasi-persons. Whether 

the same effect would appear in a 3-week study with older children is an empiri- 
cal issue. 

TV constitutes only one source of the many aggressive and/or hostile 
and/or violent models present in our culture. It is conceivable that our 
manipulations generally had no effect because the members of our society are 
already at the upper limit of violent-aggressive-hostile behaviors. 

Examining our data as they pertain to the validity of the "copy-cat" and 
"fluid" model*, if we regard all changes in individual children's behavior as 
due to the "influence" of one of these two models, at most, the experimental 
groups experienced 120 changes per the 25^ x 2 + 129 = 891 child- weeks in 
harmony with the "copy-cat" and 107 in harmony with the "fluid" model. Thus, 
13.5* Of the child-changes were toward the copy-cat versus 12.0?! toward the 
fluid model. During the same period, 39 changes were recorded for the control 
group's 29 x 4 = 116 child-weeks, or a "normal" rate of change of about 33. 6*. 

The experimental children as-a-whole had a rate of 25.5?!. It would not appear 
injudicious to consider the total contribution of the fluid model as error, and 
to subtract this error from the amount of change attributable to the copy-cat 
model. This would leave us with 13.5 - 12.0 - I.#, or less than 2* of the 
changes associated with the copy-cat ncdel. A miniscule and uncertain effect 
for the three-week period.. By controlling 3 weeks of in-home viewing, we affected 
about « of each child's life. Since these children were about 5-years-old, they 
had "watched" TV for about 250 weeks in their life-times. We can probably con- 
sider the first 2 years' viewing as "unseen" from the standpoint of providing 
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models of aggression or hostility. If the -effect'- ve apparently uncovered 
is psychologically additive, and the "control" of about IS! of TV viewing results 
in about a IS! or 2* swing toward behavior that is more frequently violent-hostile- 
aggressive, then it is conceivable that a difference of between 100* to 200* 
would be found between 5 year old children subjected to a TV diet of pacific 
programming versus a diet of violent programming. Persons in our society are 
usually not subjected to "pure" violent or "pure" pacific programming, but if 
we can extrapolate directly from our result-, it is conceivable that the typical 
young adult engages in about twice as much violent-hostile-aggressive behavior 
as would be expected if violent TV programming were not available. This. is, of 
course, quite speculative, but the question is of such importance, and so eminen tly 

amenable to empirical verification or falsification, that more research along these 
lines would be most useful. 

If we sound uncertain, it is because we are. More work will have to be 



performed to enable a reasonably judicious decisbn. Since social policy is 
usually made in the absence of most relevant information, yet must be made, it 
should be noted that our results tend to weigh in the following directions: 
a) most children's at-home and at-school behavior is not affected by exposure 
to violent-aggressive-hostile interpersonal relationships on TV; and, b) it 



appears that the minority of children whose behavior is affected tend to copy 

the models to which they have oeen exposed rather than evidencing Release from 
inward tensions’'. 
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Teble 1 

• TV Prograa "Met* for the 3 Meek Manipulation Period 
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“Violent* 1 
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Meek 2 
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Parental Report of Behavioral Change 
“straight violent* 1 N ■ 66 





Name Sex 


Scored 


Week 2 nightmares 


BH - H 


+1 


was once sympathetic to TV villans, now wants 
them killed 


TT - M * 




more aggressive 


MT - F * 


42 


behaving better 


OE - F 


-1 


acts bolder 


RC - H * 


+1 


more active 


CJ - M * 


♦1 


less active 


HJ - M 


-1 



Week 2 more aggressive 


KL - F 


42 


more aggressive 


$L - H 


+2 


nightmares 


BL - F 


+1 


aggressed against doll 


PK - F 




more aggressive 


LO - M 


42 


cries more, nightmares, whinny 


JB - F 


42 


bolder 


RC - H * 


41 


restless, sleeps pporly 


OK - F 


42 


more violent with other kids 


JJ - F 


42 


more aggressive, nightmares, argumentative 


SK - F * 


44 


more aggressive 


JM - F 


42 


more active 


CJ - M * 


41 


less violent 


CC - M 


-2 


Week 4 more violent 


HA - M 


42 


more violent 


WA - F 


42 


louder 


MA - M 


4l 


hostile, aggressive, playfully hits 


TT - M* 


43 


more aggressive 


HT - F * 


42 


fights with brother, never did before 


ET - F 


42 


bolder 


RC - N * 


41 


nightmares 


SK - F * 


41 


much more violent 


CJ - H * 


43 


All Ss X « 39/66 - 592 SO « 1.41, X $D 
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Croup ? -- violent then passive N * 64 



Weel*2 Ruieter verbally 


JL - 






more aggressive 


F 


-1 


more aggress i ve 


GR ~ 


M 


*♦■2 


more active 


BA - 


H 


+2 


more aggressive 


CJ - 


H 


* +i 


fights more, much meaner 


HA - 


H 


+2 


calmer 


LE - 


F 


+3 




JB - 


H 


-1 




Week} afraid of dark 
more aggressive 
wi Ider 

more aggressive 
calmer 



KS - F +\ 
2H - M +2 
VC - H +1 
SE - F * +2 
JB - M -I 



Week^ much more violent -« karate chops to all 
quieter 

more aggress i ve 
less violent 
cl inging 
nicer, sweeter 
more aggress i ve 



SS - M +3 
SO - M -I 
GR - H +2 
SR - M -2 
CJ - H * +1 
SE » M * - 1 
NP - F +2 



All Ss X - 20/64 . .313 







• * 
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Group 3 — passive then violent N » 6 ) 



Week 2 less aggressive, quieter 
calmer, less rowdier 
sleeps better now 



KK - F -3 
PT - M * - 1 
FK - F . I 



Week 3 more aggress ive 

more friendly with other children 

more aggressive 

quieter 

transitory imitativeness -- violent after violent, 
passive after passive * 

younger kids seem more affected by TV — fighting 
more * 



Wceli^more violent -- kicking 



WA - F 


♦2 


CT - H 




TL - H 


♦2 


HK - H 


-1 


PT - H 


•k 


CR - F 


+2 


DJ - H 


+2 



^11 Ss X m 2/6) « *0328 



37 
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Croup 4 - solid passive TV projrMlnj n ■ 



Week 



2 more active 


TJ 


more aggressive 


AF 


more aggressive 


LA 


less aggressive 


TO 


more aggressive 


MG 


less aggressive 


0 T 


more active 


GJ 


more violent, with fights 


BC 



Week 3 more aggressive 
more violent 

more violent - aggressive 
less violent 
less rowdy 

less egression, quieter 
more aggressive 



TO - 
MG - 
SC - 
ST - 
GJ - 
OJ - 
EL - 



Week 4 more violent 
wilder 

less of a tomboy, more subdued 
more aggressive 
tess aggressive, quieter 
less aggressive, quieter 
less aggressive 
more aggressive 



AJ ~ 
LG - 
T J - 
AF - 
SO - 
OJ - 
HG - 
EL - 



All Ss X m 



SO m i .58; Xgjj ■ 



63 



F * ♦» 
M * +2 
F *2 
F * -2 
F +2 
M * -2 
M * ♦! 
N * +3 



F * +2 
F ★ +2 
H * +2 
M * -2 
M * -I 
F Sr .3 
M * +2 



F 42 
M +1 
F * -I 
M +2 
F -3 
F * -3 
-2 

★ *2 



9/63 - .143 



.201 
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Parental Report of Changes a Expectations of Change During the Expat leant 



Straight Violent (K«66) 



Subject 

*b-F +2 
VC- N •* 3 



as-r 


♦3 


AD-M 


+3 


MA-M 


-1 


BJ-M 




LD-M 


+3 


TTHK 




3LHK 




bt-f 


+3 


LB-M 


+3 


B8-M 


-1 


88 -F 


+3 


8K-F 




VR-M 




JM-F 


-1 


CS-M 


+3 


OA-F 


+1 



Change* 



more aggreaaive 
more aggressive-asserts 

IS Sggfesaive -noisier 
louder-more aggreaaive 
became quieter 
none 

More aggreaaive and do- 
.Rtanding 
none 
none 



B?oth*^nila i ^Sc^ 0 n85 <, • 

more aggressive and violan 
not aa wild and jumpy 







aia 



none 

quieter 

Kefvous 




txpeotationa 



none 

none 

none 

expected unapeeified ohaage 
expected him to be louder 
expected him to be quieter 
none 

e'xpeoted to be more aggreaaive 
expected to ba quieter 
none 

expected unspecified change 

none 

none 

expected unspecified change 

hoped would b eoome more aggressive 

none 

none 

none 



Cameron 



4l 





Violent Pacific 


s 




Changes 


KScF 
30- P 


+1 


KgjnMS to the ' txithrooa 


S5M-M 


+2 


more violent-been biting 


8A-M 


+2 


fought with sister 


• SSHM 

BT-F 


+3 

+2 


z&hi ,3 9m’ft& h &op 9 

®o r o violent 


JL-F 


+2 


Rje aggre»«ive-full of 


LB-P 

MD-M 


+3 


®5fh8Sf 9rM8lv * towar<1 » 

none 


Yj-*i 


P 


fin^tf mor; with sister 


LV-F 


-X 


quiotor 


RJ-F 




nono 


CR-dl 


-1 


o littlo quiotor 


NB-F 


-1 


quiotor 


TO— W 


-1 


q litilo quiotor 


HB-n 




nono 


ba-b 


/2 


doflnitoly moro aggros- 
sivc and dramatic 


pc-n 


-1 


minds bottor 


Ic-M 




nono 


KE-F 

WK-F 

WA-M 

SR-W 


/ 

-2 

/2 

-2 


moro violont, fights 
with brothor 
loss nggrossivo 
moro nggrossivo 
-less naarcssivo 



(*- 64 ) 

Bxpee tations 

none 

expected a bit sort aggressive 

ESISSt* 1:0 b#ooli * *••• 

expected unepecifled change 

none 

none 

Expected hi* to beoona quieter 
none 

fe&SfSS* *** lsmoom nore agg- 

oxpoctod no chongOf Tv must 
hovo chongod him 
oxpoctod unspecified chango 

oxpoctod unapecifiod chango 

oxpoctnd him quieter 

oxpoctod to meko hor 
quiotor 

oxpoctod to mnkn him quiotor 
oxpoctod him moro aggroaaivo 

nono 

nono 

oxpoctod him more oggroaalvo 

nono 

'*.cno 

nono 

QXD octod unapocifiod chang o 



41 



# m 



Cameron 



S 

MK-tt : - 1-1 
TS-r +3 
PB-F -fl 
BS-M 42 
DJ-M +1 
CT-M +1 
S SHI rl 
SS-P +1 
HE-P 
DL-P 

BKHN 41 

MT-F 

CR-P 43 

nCM-M 41 

FK-F -1 
41 

BD-M 41 
MR-P 42 
* RC-P 
BC-P 42 



Pacific violent 
Changes 



h2 



(N- 61 ) 



Expectations 



talks back more 

-$&&& roore ' morc 

£&&l§ n SgjSJt 8 any newly 

more aggressive 

noisier 

inuPlPSrfPB^ fi * ht 

a little crankier 
none 



none 




S 8 IRi 42 l §gfe 2 te|» 9 " 

mfeXHf&$f 8 n watehln 9 

'UfflUP ?ttcr during non- 



more 




now hits back 
nore 




none 

none 



expected unspecified change 

none 

none 

none 

expected to becosie quieter 
none 

HUJted to become more egg- 
expected unspecified change 
none 
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Straight Pacific 



c 




Changes 


SL-M 

MP-P 


-3 

+1 


g! t <, aa88g e w?ih' e '*** ler 
more talkative 


EC-F 


-1 


quieter 


JV-M 




none 


TJ-F 


-2 


less aggressive 


af-m 

JA-M 


+3 

+1 


S8SSn^8i!2llS creamin 9- 

more talkative 


LA-F 




none 


EB-F 




none 


s d -f 


-1 


quieter 


BC-M 


+3 


BSothe? ruly-foU9ht with 


LS-F 


“1 


more cooperative 


BT-M 


-2 


less aggressive 


DK-P 




none 


QJ-44 


+1 


rowdier 


OJ-M 




none 


1E-H 


+3 





(H«63) 

Expectations 

none 

expected to be a let noisier 
none 

expected unspecified change 

expected less aggressive 
none 

none 

expected transitory violence 

expected unspecified change 

none 

none 

none 

none 

expected unspecified chan<. * 
none 

expected a violent change 
none 
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Figure 1 

Interrelationships of the Concepts Aggressive, Hostile, and Violent 
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